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STATUE OF JAMES WATT, 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Tuts noble monument, by Chantrey, is placed 
in St. Paul’s chapel, one of the small chapels 
on the north side of the choir of the chapel 
of Edward the Confessor. Its pedestal, or 
base, bears the following eloquent inscription, 
written by Lord Brougham : 

NOT TO PERPETUATE A NAME 
WHICH MUST ENDURE WHILE THE 
PEACEFUL 
ARTS FLOURISH, 

BUT TO SHOW 
THAT MANKIND HAVE LEARNED TO HONOUR 
THOSE 
WHO BEST DESERVE THEIR GRATITUDE, 
THE KING, 

HIS MINISTERS, AND MANY OF THE NOBLES 
AND COMMONERS OF THE REALM, 
RAISED THIS MONUMENT TO 
JAMES WATT, 

WHO, DIRECTING THE FORCE OF AN ORIGINAL 
GENIUS, 

EARLY EXERCISED IN PHILOSOPHIC RESEARCH, 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE STEAM ENGINE, 
ENLARGED THE RESOURCES OF HIS COUNTRY, 
INCREASED THE POWER OF MAN, 

AND ROSE TO AN EMINENT PLACE 
AMONG THE MO8T ILLUSTRIOUS FOLLOWERS 
OF SCIENCE 
AND THE REAL BENEFACTORS OF THE WORLD, 
BORN AT GREENOCK, MDCCXXXVI. 
DIED AT HEATHFIELD, IN STAFFORDSHIRE, 
MDCCCXIX. 


There is not a word of monumental flattery 
in these emphatic lines; but they assert 
certain useful truths, upon which are based 
the interests and happiness of the whole of 
the human race. 

The erection of this monument originated 
at a meeting held in the Freemason’s Hall, 
on Friday, June 18, 1824,—or upwards of 
eleven years since. “ On this occasion, the 
ate Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister, 
was in the chair, and was supported by his 
colleagues, Mr. Peel and Mr. Huskisson. 
Mr. Canning was also to have been present, 
but was detained by official business. The 
other principal speakers were Sir honey 
Davy, Mr. Wilberforce, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and Mr. Brougham.” Of these illus- 
trious men, two only, (Mr. Peel and Mr. 
Brougham,) have lived to see completed the 
tribute which their eloquence so honourably 
advocated. “ Lord Liverpool, who first ad- 
dressed the assembly, concluded his speech 
by announcing that the King himself had 
desired him to state how deeply penetrated 
his Majesty was with the sense of the ser- 
vices rendered to Great Britain by him whose 
memory they were met to honour, and desired 
to place his name at the head of the subscrip- 
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tion list, with a subscription of 500/. Sir 
Humphry Davy, who followed, in an elo- 
quent comparison between Watt and Archi- 
medes, said that Archimedes held abstract 
science in the highest esteem, while the 
genius of Watt, en the contrary, transformed 
every principle upon which it seized into a 
useful tere application, and might be 
said to have called , sas science from heaven 
to earth.” 

“ It was at this meeting that Mr. Peel did 
himself so much honour by his frank and 
ardent acknowledgment of the debt of grati. 
tude due by himself and his family to the 
inventer of the steam-engine, to whom he 
said, they owed all that they possessed. He 
felt that the class of society from which he 
had sprung had been ennobled by the genius 
of Watt. Mr. Brougham dilated eloquently, 
and, as M. Dupin describes it, ‘ in a tone of 
voice simple, grave, impressive, on the ge- 
neral character, both iitellectual and pe 4 
of his illustrious friend, whose memory they 
had come together to honour. ‘ Not,’ he 
said, ‘ that his memory needs a monument to 
make it immortal; for the remembrance of 
him will be as durable as the power which he 
has subjected to the use of man; but to con- 
secrate his example in the face of the world, 
and to show to all the world that a man of 
extraordinary talent cannot employ it better 
than in devoting it to the service of the whole 
human species.’ ”* 

The statue is a masterly performance of 
art, and adds even to the sculptor’s high repu- 
tation. It is said by those who knew Watt, 
to convey his figure and aspect: even a glauce 
will associate his noble genius and capacious 
brow. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
(From the French.) 

Wes find in the History of the French Revo- 
lution, by M. Desodoard, a singular remark 
relative to the Prisoner of the Bastile, so 
famous under the name of “ Iron Mask.” 

Immediately after the taking of the Bas- 
tile, (says M. Desodoard,) all the doors of 
the interior were thrown open. The papers 
which were deposited in this state- prison, 
(and the preservation of which would have 
been a great acquisition to history,) were 
left entirely to the mercy of the multitude. 
However, the more curious collected together 
and preserved some of these documents, among 

* Our acknowledgment for these particulars ofthe 
meeting is due to the Printing Machine. There are 
two remarkable circumstances connected with this 
statue, which ought to be noticed. First, the meet- 
ing at which it originated is said to have been prompt- 
ed by the Baron Dupin. Secondly, eleven years 
have elapsed between the proposition and completion 
of the monument. Indeed, there is a third fact: 


Watt was not honoured with burial in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Baron Dupin speaks of his remains 
lying in the obscure retirement of some unkuowa 
cemetery, 

















































which were found a great number of cards, 
signed by ministers, and containing notes 
relative to the prisoners. 

One of these cards, numbered 64,389,000, 
contained these words: “ Foucquet, from the 
Isles of Saint Marguerite, with a Mask of 
Tron ;” afterwards “ XXX,” and underneath, 
“ Kersadwin.”? I have seen this card in the 
hands of those who found it. 

Every one is aware, (continues Desodourd,) 
that the superintendant Foucquet was at first 
confined in the citadel of Pignerol, which 
then belonged to France; that he passed 
several years there, and eventually found 
means of escape. It is not known where 
this celebrated exile died : the fact is attested 
iu the Memoires de Gourville, the friend of 
Foucquet. It is probable, conjecturing from 
the card found in the Bastile, that Foucquet 
was retaken and conducted to the Isles of 
St. Marguerite, whence he was brought to 
the Bastile in 169]. Voltaire remarks that, 
at this epoch, there disappeared no man of 
consequence in Europe: that is true; but, 
the disappearance of Foucquet is dated 1664. 

With regard to the mask of iron which 
he wore, it was, without doubt, a plan de- 
vised to prevent the prisoner being recog- 
nised on his route; as he had many friends. 
It would be absurd to suppose that he wore 
the mask all his life; because it is certain 
that his face would have become inflamed, 
and gangrene have terminated his days. 

Without deciding any thing by this card, 
I can only say, in support of the conjectures 
of M. Desodoard, that:long before the taking 
of the Bastile, I heard it told to a man of 
the court, (who had the particular confidence 
of a celebrated minister,) that the prisoner 
was not a Prince, but a much disgraced 
Minister. 





AnecVote Gallery. 


MILITARY ANECDOTES. 
Tux first battle between the Swiss and the 
Burgundians under Charles the Bold, was 
fought in 1476. The duke had a strongly 
intrenched camp at Granson, but scorning 
such advantage against the Swiss peasants, 
he advanced to meet them on the road to 
Neufchatel; thus offering battle in a hilly 
region, where his numerous cavalry could 
prove of no advantage. The two armies met 
on the second of March. The Swiss foot 
embodied in large masses, and armed with 
long halberds, bore down the Burgundian 
knights, who in vain resisted. Charles had 
a few archers, and no infantry in the advance ; 
thus committing the usual mistake of the 
French, in deeming mounted gentlemen able 
to repel twice their number of peasanis on 
foot. The Burgundian flank was soon turned 
by other bands of the Swiss mountaineers, 
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amongst whom the huge and terrific horns 
of Uri and Unterwalden were heard to blow. 
The battle became iustantly a rout; the 
Burgundians and their duke fled, losing, 
indeed, few of their numbers, as the Swiss 
had no cavalry to pursue, but leaving to the 
conquerors the plunder of a camp which 
rivalled that of Xerxes in luxury and splen- 
dour. Silken tents attached with cords of 
golden wire, velvets, tapestry, pearls, and 
jewels in profusion, became the property of 
the amazed victors. Plate was flung away 
as pewter. The large diamond which the 
duke wore customarily at his neck, was found 
in a box of pearls; it was at first rejected as 
a bauble, then taken up again and sold for a 
crown. It was afterwards purchased by the 
Pope for 20,000 ducats, and still adorns the 
papal tiara. Another equally beautiful dia- 
mond, worn at Granson, was bought by 
Henry VIII., and afterwards given by his 
daughter Mary to her husband, Philip I1. ; 
and it now belongs to Austria. 


In one of the battles fought by the Duke of 
Enghien, two French noblemen were left 
wounded among the dead on the field of 
battle. One complained loudly of his pains ; 
the other, after a long silence, thus offered 
him consolation: “ My friend, whoever you 
are, remember that our God died on the 
cross, our king on the scaffold; and if you 
have strength to look at him who now speaks 
to you, you will see that both his legs are 
shot away.” 

Charles XII., King of Sweden, was once 
riding near Leipsic, when a peasant came 
and knelt before him to request justice from 
a grenadier, who had carried away his family’s 
dinner. The king ordered the soldier to 
appear. “ Is it true,” said he, with a stern 
countenance, “ that you have robbed this 
man ?”—“ Sire,” said the soldier, “ I have 
not done him so much injustice as your 
majesty has done my master; you have taken 
from him a kingdom, and I have taken only 
a turkey from this fellow.” The king gave 
the peasant ten ducats, and pardoned the 
soldier for the boldness of his bon mot, say- 
ing to him, “ Remember, if I have dispus- 
sessed Augustus of a kingdom, I have kept 
nothing for myself.” 

Frederic the Great had five libraries, all 
exactly alike, and containing the same books 
ranged in the same order; one at Potzdam, 
a second at Sans Souci, a third at Berlin, a 
fourth at Charlottenburg, and a fifth at Bres- 
law. On removing to either of these places, 
he had only to make a note of the page at 
which he left off, to pursue it without inter- 
tuption on his arrival. Accordingly, he 
always bought five copies of the books he 
chose to read. 


Colonel Kemyss, of the 40th regiment, was 
te markable for the studied pomposity of his 
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diction. One day, observing that a careless 
man in the ranks had a particularly dirty 
face, which appeared not to have been washed 
for a twelvemonth, he was exceedingly indig- 
nant at so gross a violation of military pro- 
priety. ‘Take him,” said he to the corporal, 
who was an Irishman, “ take the man, and 
lave him in the waters of the Guadiana.” 
After some time, the corporal returned. 
“ What have you done with the man I sent 
with you ?” inquired the colonel. Up flew 
the corporal’s right hand across the peak of 
the cap—“ Sure an’t plaise y’r honnur, and 
din’t y’r honnur tell me to dave him in the 
river? and sure enough I left him in the 
river, and there he is now, according to y’t 
honnur’s orders.” The bystanders, and even 
the colonel himself, could hardly repress a 
smile at the facetious mistake of the honest 
corporal, who looked innocence itself and 
wondered what there could be to laugh at. 


An old colonel, who used to be invited 
with us to dine at Luna’s house, (says Mr. 
Hardy,) had such a propensity to laughter, 
that, after having once yielded to its influence, 
he could not restrain himself as long as any- 
thing remained to excite it. I used to make 
him burst into a horse-laugh whenever I 
chose, only by winking at him ridiculously. 
Upon one o¢casion, when a great number of 
persons were assembled at table, a fancy 
came across me to try whether a grin and 
an odd remark would have the same effect 
upon him in company. It answered marvel- 
lously well. He could not restrain a burst 
of laughter, which rather startled the rest of 
the party; to whom, however, I managed to 
pre a hint, and they immediately entered 
into the spirit of the joke. Each, in his turn, 
told some extraordinary anecdote, or made 
some odd remark, at which the colonel burst 
out anew, till at last his laughter became 
quite alarming. The consequence was that 
he did not swallow one mouthful during 
dinner; for, no sooner did he attempt to 
introduce a bit of food into his odd mouth, 
which even then was distorted by a suppressed 
grin, than some one made a laughable obser- 
vation, which again excited the poor man’s 
risible propensity, and the meat was suffered 
to return to his plate untasted. He afterwards 
complained that, in addition to his having 
lost his dinner, his sides were quite sore with 
the exertion. 


General Scott and two or three others, 
were sitting one evening in a_ log-tavern, 
when in came a well-dressed stranger, from 
the New England States, and called for half 
a pint of whisky. The landlord informed 
him ‘that he did not sell it in such small 
quantities. The general, who was very fond 
of whisky, said, “ Stranger, I will join you, 
and pay half; therefore, landlord, give us a 
pint of your best.” The whisky was brought, 
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and the general, who was to drink first, began 
by saying to the stranger, “ colonel, your 
good health."—“ I am no colonel,” replied 
the stranger.—“ Well, then,” said the gene- 
ral, “ major, your good health.”—* I am no 
major,” replied the New Englander.—“ Then 
your good health, captain,” said the general. 
—‘“ I am no captain, sir,’ said the stranger, 
“ and, what is more, never held a commission 
in my life.”— Well, then,” said the general, 
“ you are the first man in Kentucky that 
ever wore a cloth coat and was not a commis- 
sioned officer.” W.G. C. 


REIGNS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
Tue reigns of thirty kings, &c., since the 
time of William the Conqueror, in 1066, 
arranged according to their duration. 


Yrs. Ms. Ds. 
George III. - - - 59 3 4 
Henry III. a ne - 66 1 1 
Edward HI, - - - 5 5 7 
Elizabeth - - - 44 64 15 
Henry VI. - - - 88 6 17 
Henry VIII. - - - 37 10 1 
Charles II o ee  @B- OT 
Henry I. - + 35 4 12 
Henry IT - - 349 2 
Edward I - - 3 C8C«D 
George II - - 8B 4 3, 
Charles I - - - Bh il 
Henry VII. - - 83 $3 19 
Richard II. - - - 2 3 16 
Edward IV. - + - - et 
James I. eanlet tH 22 0 3 
William I - - - 20 11 22 
Edward II. - - - 19 7 6 
Stephen * se 18 11 19 
John a ee wy 7 Ut 
Henry IV. a Jet Js 13 6 4 
William III. - - - 13 0 14 
William II. : - - 12 11 18° 
George I. - ‘oe 21 6 
Anne - - - 12 5 6 
GeorgeIV. - - = 10 4 28 
Richard I. - - 9 9 2 
Henry V. 8S oe 9 5 24 
Edward VR - - (O- 6 5 19 
Maryl. - - - - 5 4 22 
James II. - - - - 40217 
Richard III. - - - 2 2 § 
Edward V. - - 0 2 18 


William IV. began to reign June 26, 1830. 

Mary, queen of William III., died Dec. 
28, 1694. 

George, prince of Denmark, husband to 
Queen Anne, was born at Copenhagen, 
April 11, 1653; died at Kensington, Oct. 28, 
1708, in his 56th year; buried at Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Their wad George, Duke 
of Gloucester, died at Windsor Castle, July 
30, 1700, at the beginning of his 12th year; 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

There have been six minorities since the 
Norman Conquest: that of Henry III., Ed- 
ward III., Richard II, He VI, Ed- 
ward V., and Edward VI. .G.C. 





POPE’S RAPE OF THE LOCK. 
Mr. Caryt1, (a gentleman who was Secretary 
to Queen Mary, wife of James II., whose 
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fortune he fullowed into France, and author 
of the comedy of Sir Solomon Single, and of 
several translations in Dryden’s Miscellanies,) 
originally proposed the subject of this poem 
to Pope, with the view of putting an end, by 
this piece of ridicule, to a difference that 
had arisen between two noble families, those 
of Lord Petre and Mrs. Fermor, on the trifling 
occasion of his having cut off a lock of her 
hair. This little liberty was taken too seri- 
ously; and although the two families had 
long been friends, it occasioned a coolness 
between them. 

This exquisite piece was written, as we 
learn from Pope himself, in two cantos only, 
in less than a fortnight, in the year 1711, 
when he was about twenty-three years old. 

The author sent a copy of it to the lady, 
with whom he was acquainted : and she was 
so delighted with it that she distributed 
copies of it among her acquaintance, and at 
length prevailed on him to publish it, as ap- 
pears by the motto. 

The piece produced the desired effect ; 
for it reconciled the two families, and gave 
offence to no one but Sir Geo. Brown, who 
often observed, with some degree of resent- 
ment, and; indeed, justice too, that he was 
made to talk nothing but nonsense in the 
character of Sir Plume. The incident occurred 
at Hampton Court Palace. 





Select Biography. 





THE LATE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
(By Mr. Rush, late American Minister in this country. 
. Abridged from an American work.) 
Amona the most distinguished of the noble- 
men of England who have recently passed 
from the scene of life, was the late Duke of 
Sutherland. He was long knowifas Marquess 
of Stafford, the title of duke having been con- 
ferred upon him by the present King during 
the administration of Earl Grey. Few persons 
who have flourished in any country or age, 
ever appropriated more liberally or benefici- 
ally the resources of a great estate, or made a 
better use of the advantages of a cultivated 
mind and taste. The acquisitions of indivi- 
duals and manner in which they spend their 
fortunes, are not, for the most part, topics of 
public comment; but it is otherwise where 
the scale of their operations has been so 
large as to affect and improve the resources 
of anation. The eminent British subject in 
question was the original owner of one-fifth 
of the stock of the Liverpool and Manchester 
rail-way. In this manner, he contributed 
materially to advance that great work in 
England, which, in the beginning, had heavy 
obstacles to contend with; but the final suc- 
cess of which has done good not merely in 


England, but everywhere, by the example it- 


set. In aiding this great English work, the 


first upon a large scale here, or in any part of 
the world, he did not overlook the interests of 
the Bridgewater canal, which belonged to 
him, but made a donation to that concern of 
forty thousand pounds sterling, the better to 
enable it to meet the competition of the rail- 
way. He was always ready to acknowledge 
and promote public improvements, come what 
would to his own interests. He became the 
principal proprietor of a new line of canal 
between Liverpool and Birmingham, by 
which new and extensive internal communi- 
cations are to be opened in that part of Eng- 
land, appearing to clash, however, with his 
interests in the Trent and Mersey navigation. 
Nor would he ever throw any obstructions in 
the way of the projected rail-way between 
Birmingham and Liverpool, although it is to 
pass directly through some of his own estates 
in Staffordshire, and must affect his interest 
in two canals. These, indeed, are maxims 
which should sway the conduct of a truly 
wise man. But they are the maxims of an 
enlarged and elevated wisdom, that rises 
above the first impulse of selfishness, and 
which, by the lights of cultivated reason, 
can see in public benefits ultimate private 
advantage ; just as the sound, political eco- 
nomist sees in measures, obviously for the 
good of the whule community, ultimate bene- 
fit to every part, even those parts supposed 
at first to be injuriously affected. When also 
a fall took place in the prices of agricultural 
produce, the Duke of Sutherland caused his 
English rents to be estimated according to 
the annual average price of wheat, and his 
Scotch rents according to that of wool, 
although, by contract, they were to have 
been paid in sums of money much higher 
than this scale of settlement yielded; which 
timely and well-judged liberality had the 
happy and twofold effect of saving his tenants . 
from loss, and his own estates from dilapi- 
dation. 

But his manner of dealing with his Scotch 
estates in the county of Sutherland is not to 
be passed over without notice somewhat more 
particular. He came to the possession of 
these > marriage; his Duchess, who 
still lives to adorn and benefit society in her 
own country, having been Countess of Suther- 
land in her own right, and as such, lineal 
inheritress of the most ancient subsisting 
peerage of Great Britain, with the property 
annexed. In 1812, he began to turn his 
attention to the effective improvement of this 
property, to which he had made important 
additions by purchases of his own. He ac- 
tually made four hundred and fifty miles of 
roads, Parliament, or the local public in 
Scotland, bearing half the expense ; and he 
constructed one hundred and _ thirty - four 
bridges. His tenants on this property were, 
most or all of them, suffering under the evils 
of acrowded population without employment. 
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Their condition was also made worse by the 
fact, that the improvement of the more 
southern counties of Scotland had driven 
into the mountains of Sutherland portions of 
their population too idle or vicious to apply 
themselves to the more regular and indus- 
trious habits which the improved circum- 
stances of those counties rendered necessary. 
Many also who, by the commission of offences, 
were exposed to prosecutions, especially under 
the revenue laws, found a refuge in the less 
accessible parts of the Sutherland estate, in- 
ducing the original lessees to receive them 
as sub-tenants, on their undertaking to pay 
rents not to be realized out of the funds of 
honest industry. 

The Duke saw and resolved on putting an 
end to a system in all respects so pernicious. 
His great object was to make all who lived 
upon these estates immediate tenants of the 
landlord, so that the managers should become 
acquainted with the wants of all, and the 
poorest tenant have a direct appeal to him- 
self and the Duchess. He desired also to 
stimulate their industry, aud rouse their ener- 
gies, in the hope of raising their character, 
and giving them a desire for independence. 
In all these beneficent and just objects, he 
eminently succeeded. 

Success, however, was only to be achieved 
through difficult and laborious details not 
necessary to be here recounted. Pecuniary 
and other sacrifices were also called for at 
first, which might have disheartened a com- 
mon resolution; but his seems to have been 
of a stamp that never faltered in courses 
that it thought right, his whole life exhibit- 
ing as much firmness as benevolence. He 
had the great satisfaction of living to see 
every cotter upon his estate holding imme- 
diately of himself, at reduced rents, and en- 
joying the entire fruits of his labour, freed 
from vexatious services attached, as remnants 
of ancient days, to the earldom of Suther- 

d 


The great benefits thus derived were at- 
tested, not to mention other proofs, by the 
wonderful improvements in the appearance 
and dress of those upon whom the changes 
operated ; by the style and cleanliness of their 
houses; by the introduction of gardens ; and 
by the new cultivation of thousands of acres 
of land before untilled, and thenceforward 
enjoyed by them without any increase of 
rent. Who does not here think of what 
Swift said, of making two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before? Such 
were the rich results, moral, social, and even 
national, of individual sagacity, knowledge, 
and perseverance, allied to benevolence and 
justice, in planning and carrying into effect 
agricultural and other improvements through- 
out a great district of country; which, before 
the reforming hand was applied to it, ex- 
bited so much to deplore in its rudeness, 
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aud the comparative misery or depression of 
its inhabitants. 

At a dinner at Dornoch, given to Mr. 
Macleod, member of Parliament, soon after 
the death of the Duke of Sutherland, that 
gentleman, on a toast to his memory being 
proposed, said among other things, that “no 
man of his time had contributed so much to 
the happiness of so great a number of his 
fellow men.” On revisiting Sutherland in 
1827, when the vast improvements which his 
exertions had brought about were in opera- 
tion, he was presented with a piece of plate, 
of the value of eight hundred guineas, by his 
tenants, on which was the following inscrip- 
tion :-— 

“This piece of plate was presented to the most 
noble George Granville, Marquess of the county of 
Stafford, and Elizabeth, Marchioness of Stafford and 
Countess of Sutherland, on their return to Suther- 
land, in June, 1826, by the teuantry of the Earldom 
of Sutherland, amounting to one thousand two hun- 
dred and ten, in testimony of the attachment of a 
people advanced to independence, industry, and 
comfort, and supported amid the calamities which 
oppressed agriculture, by the wisdom, the justice, 
and the generosity of their beluved landlord.” 

He died at Dunrobin Castle, in Sutherland, 
in the summer of 1333. He had gone thither 
on a visit from his English home ; but Scot- 
land, by the affectionate wishes of her 
Highland inhabitants, who had so signally 
experienced the effects of his wisdom and 
= while living, and now wept over his 

eath, became the home of his remains. 
These were deposited, without pomp or page- 
antry, in the ancient cathedral of Dornoch, 
the place of interment of the Earls of Suther- 
land since the year 1248. The coffins were 
made by his own carpenter; the shroud by 
the females of his family and daughters of 
his tenants; but the presence at the funeral 
of ten thousand mourners, as a contemporary 
account of the ceremony states, some of them 
coming from a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles to show their reverence for the memory 
of their departed landlord, was a remarkable 
spectacle. The simplicity of his funeral was 
at his own request, under a beautiful allusion 
in his will to Tacitus’s remarks respecting 
the funeral of Germanicus. The respect and 
affection in which he was held in districts 
where, from his large possessions and fre- 
quent presence, his character was likely to 
be most severely canvassed and justly esti- 
mated, were powerfully shown in the fact, 
that immediately after his funeral, meetings 
were held in Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
Sutherland, at each of which it was deter- 
mined to erect a monument to his memory, 
to be placed on some suitable site in each of 
those counties respectively. The sum col- 
lected by voluntary subscription in these 
districts for the erection of the monuments 
was upwards of three thousand pounds ster- 
ling. The contributions from several thou- 
sands of contributors were chiefly in small 
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gsums—five pounds and under. In ve 
many instances, they did not exceed a shit 
ling. All these were touching memorials to 
exalted virtue and worth. Mere rank, title, 
and wealth, never commanded them in such 
ways, or to such an extent. 

The Duke was a highly accomplished as 
well as an eminently useful man. England 
had reason to be proud of such a subject. He 
was a fine classic; knew Latin critically ; 
spoke French with remarkable purity and 
elegance; was thoroughly versed in English, 
French, and Italian literature ; a good bota- 
nist, and acquainted with all the modern 
discoveries in chemistry. These were but a 
part of his attainments. It is to his honour 
that they were chiefly self-acquired, although 
he had been at Westminster and Oxford. 
He was in the House of Commons before he 
was of age; ambassador at Paris from 1790 
to 1792, the most critical period of the French 
revolution; in all which public situations, 
and others that he held, he gave uniform 
proofs, (although in Parliament neither a fre- 

uent nor a copious speaker,) of a sound and 
Datlasinting understanding, pure patrio- 
tism, and noble disinterestedness. In Paris, 
he appointed Mr. Huskisson, whom he found 
in that metropolis, a young Englishman en- 
gaged in the study of medicine, his secretary ; 
and, on returning to England, became in- 
strumental in procuring him a place in the 
War and Colonial Offices, then under the 
direction of Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville. He thus contributed, by his early 
and right appreciation of the character of 
Mr. Huskisson, to the future advancement of 
that powerful statesman. Those who re- 
member the kind and elegant hospitalities of 
the Duke, are fond also of remembering how 
that illustrious pair, Huskisson and Canning, 
were wont to share them. 

After succeeding, in 1803, as heir to the 
last Duke of Bridgewater, to the Bridgewater 
Canal and estates connected with it, he set 
the example, which has been improved by 
others, of opening his splendid collection of 
paintings to the public on stated days, at 
Cleveland-house, St. James’s. His patrio- 
tism and courtesy were extended much farther 
to artists, to whom he afforded a liberal 
facility of access to this magnificent collec- 
tion of private art, for the purpose of enabling 
them to pursue their studies and increase 
their acquaintance with the works and styles 
of the ancient masters. He was the presi- 
dent and munificent patron of the British 
Institution. To the national gallery of paint- 
ings, he presented a magnificent work of 
Rubens, from the Doria Palace at Genoa, for 
which he had paid three thousand pounds; 
he was in many other ways judiciously and 
extensively an encourager of the fine arts in 
England. Nor did any solicitors of public 
or private charity ever sue to him in vain, 


in any well-authenticated instance of want or 
distress. 

Such, under various aspects of character 
and usefulness, was this enlightened and 
estimable nobleman. Exemplary in all his 
domestic and social relations, beloved by his 
family, steady in his friendships, just and 
wisely generous in all his dealings, faithful 
and able in the public trusts confided to him, 
with a train of private virtues that shed 
comfort and happiness before the path of 
thousands who were under his influence, in 
which offices of beneficence, he was ever 
and actively aided by his amiable and ac- 
complished Duchess. Such a man may well 
be accounted an honour and a blessing to 
the country to which he belonged. The fore- 
going notices of his life have been taken, 
generally in its own words, from a printed 
but unpublished memoir of him drawn up by 
Mr. Loch, a member of the House of Com- 
mons, which the writer of this abridgment 
has received from England. 

His family is among the most ancient in 
England. It stands at the present day allied, 
probably, to more of the great families of 
the nation than any other of the peerage. 
One of his estates, the ancient Gower estate 
of Stittenham, in Yorkshire, has been in the 
family by actual legal ownership since the 
twelfth century, and the tradition is, that it 
belonged to them before the Norman Con- 
quest. His person was of the middle size ; 
his countenance and features expressive of 
benignity and decision; his conversation, 
from the variety of his knowledge, adequate 
to almost all topics, but generally restrained 
and unostentatious; his manners grave, 
simple, dignified and courteous; it would 
be only common praise to add, those of a 
perfect gentleman. Such was this eminent 
and meritorious man. He died in his 76th 
year. 





Antiquariana. 


EGYPTIAN HOUSE. 


Our last volume, (p. 325,) contained so mi- 
nute a description of the private houses of 
the ancient ficotians, that in introducin 
the present illustrative specimen, we shall 
merely state the circumstances under which 
this extraordinary relic of antiquity has been 
brought to light. 

The Engraving shows the Modei of an 
Egyptian House, with its Courtyard: it is 
17 inches long by 17 inches broad, and 2) 
inches high. It formed Lot 515 in Mr. 
Salt’s Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, 
sold in July last by the Messrs. Sotheby ; 
and the as will, doubtless, rejoice to hear 
that this interesting relic was purchased by 
Mr. Hawkins, for the British Museum; its 
cost being eighty-four pounds. It was found 
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(Model of an ancient Egyptian House.) 


with the models of two funereal boats in one 
of the tombs at Necropolis, appropriated for 
the reception ‘of the mummied bodies of 
foreigners. i 

In the sketch, in front of the courtyard, 
on the left, is the door, fastened by a bolt ; 
in the yard is represented a female preparing 
corn. The ground-floor consists of three 
store-rooms, with sliding doors. There is a 
ladder or staircase, which leads from the 
courtyard up'into a gallery, at the extremity 
of which is a covered apartment, wherein is 
seated in a chair the master of the house. 


Che Public Journals. 


THE METROPOLITAN EMIGRANT. 
(Concluded from page 191.) 

I proposep that we should dispose of ‘all 
our goods and betake ourselves to farming. 
She, however, to do her justice, said that she 
was certain we could not succeed in making 
money that way; but I silenced her by ask- 
ing her to show what way we could do better. 

Accordingly, that same day, I went to our 
rival in the village trade, and struck a bar- 
gain with him for both the goods and the 
house. ‘ 

The next week I left Labois, but with a 
much smaller retinue than when I entered it 
a month before, being only attended by one 
wagon. During the week I had come to the 
determination to settle in the township of 
Inverness; and, having arrived there, pur- 
chased a two hundred acre lot on the banks 





of a small stream, and at once contracted with 
two men to build a house and clear ten acres 
of land for me. 

On the third week I entered on my land, 
the house having been put up and the greater 
part of my bargain finished. I had provided 
myself with the necessary woodman’s uten- 
sils, and having seen the progress of the 
men I had hired, now thought myself capable 
of cutting down the trees that grew around. 

I had resolved to follow their modes in 
everything, and, among others, had noticed 
that they never wore coats (I was afterwards 
told that they were at the time in pledge for 
whisky) ; accordingly, I took off mine, and 
worked hard for, the first two days, when I 
began to feel pains in my back and arms. 

I with great difficulty managed, however, to 
continue throughout the third; but the next 
morning I suffered so ‘acutely on attempting 
to rise, that I was certain I had got the 
rheumatism by going without my coat. All 
that day I lay in bed, and had warm cloths 
and flannels swathed about me, and, on the 
suggestion of my wife, suffered a mustard 
blister to be applied. These remedies, in 
five days, succeeded in allaying the pains, 
and on the sixth 1 left my room, but: could 
not stand upright; on the contrary, I had to 
get two sticks, and move forward, stooping 
very much, only now and then lifting my 
head to see I did not run against stumps. 
That evening I was, in spite of the exhort- 
ations of my well-meaning spotise, round the 
edge of my clearing, and examining the 
place where I thought I could best renew my 
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operations. After moving about a little in 


my stooping manner, I lifted up my head to- 


see where I was going, and to my horror 
perceived a great bear wriggling its jaws and 
advancing towards me. I chose the lesser 
evil of the two, and disregarding the pain in 
my back, rushed to the house at the top of 
my speed. On getting in, I locked and 
bolted the door, and went up to the bedroom 
window (for we had that unusual thing—a 
two-story house), from which I saw the bear 
very scientifically pull down the pig-sty, and 
remove a fine fat pig we were intending to 
have killed for our Christmas dinner. The 

ueaking of the victim brought my wife, 
who, with great daring but little prudence, 
ran towards the thief, but, fortunately for 
herself, fell before she was up to it, having 
put her toe under the exposed root of a tree ; 
I say fortunately, although she broke her 
arm in the descent; but to our great satis- 
faction it was soon healed, though the doctor’s 
bill was anything but a trifle. 

Every one who knows anything of Canada 
must have heard of the shocking winters of 
the Lower Province; and as the cold weather 
approached, I began to get rather terrified 
as to the result, it being the first winter I 
had been there. Accordingly I hired five 
immense stoves, one for the kitchen, one for 
the parlour, and the rest for the bedrooms, 
for which I paid five-and-twenty dollars. 
Indeed, this way I found was common with 
those who were not determined as to their 
stay; and as I had moved so much of late, 
I thought it was better than to purchase 
them. I then busied myself in cutting 
firewood, but the trees on my lot were un- 
fortunately soft wood, which does not burn 
well; and what with being green, and what 
with being soft, we were placed in rather 
a disagreeable situation, as will be seen 
in the sequel. But, to tell the truth, I 
must say that my constitution was more 
adapted to cut and measure cords of lacings 
than cords of wood. It was while I was 
thus engaged, that I discovered that what 
I and my wife had imagined to be the rheu- 
matism, was merely the pains occasioned 
by such unusual hard work, and not at all to 
be regarded, though it was no joke at the 
time. 

It was about the middle of January, and a 
bitter cold morning, for a piercing north wind 
that nothing could repel, having arisen, we, 
as may be expected, instantly set about light- 
i my See Shivering and shaking with cold 
did I view Amelia’s vain efforts to strike a 
light, in trying to effect which she only 
bruised her fingers, and failed in eliciting a 
single spark for at least five minutes. When 
at length that desirable object was attained, 
a candle having been lighted, we discovered 
that there was no wood in the house, and I 
had therefore to go to the shed where it was, 


a distance of about seventy yards. Although 
I knew it was a very cold morning, yet I 
thought as it was so near it would be need- 
less to put on a greatcoat or gloves, therefore 
I rushed forth, and was instantly enveloped 
in a violent poudre, which almost blinded 
me, and cut my face to the bone. Though 
the wood was, as I have said, so close at 
hand, it was full three minutes before I 
reached it. Having loaded myself, I again 
entered the whirlwind of ice and snow; and 
though my hands were dreadfully cold, yet I 
managed to carry my load almost to the door, 
where, being unable to retain it any longer, 
I let go, and tumbled in half frozen to death; 
both my hands and the tip of my ear were 
frozen, which it took some time to get into 
their original state. Meanwhile Amelia ran 
out and brought in the firewood ; it was 
so green and wet with melted snow, that it 
was full three quarters of an hour before it 
was kindled, during which period we were in 
a lamentable state, ‘cold and comfortless 
within, while we could hear the bleak bitin; 

wind rushing without, whirling the smal 
frozen snow into every cranny and crevice 
that it could get near, and threatening de- 
struction to any one who should attempt to 


out. 

During this winter an unusual quantity of 
snow fell, and covered the roofs of the houses 
for some depth. While the frost lasted it 
was prevented from sliding off; but when 
spring approached and the days warmer, 
it loosened its hold on the roof, and would 
slide off ina great heap. One night, having 
occasion to go for something or other to the 
store, Amelia went out while I waited for her 
return. As the store was not more than ten 
minutes’ walk, she had not thought it need- 
ful that I should go with her, though the 
night was as black as pitch. 

For at least half an hour I sat ruminating 
beside the stove, listening to the snow falling 
off the roof, when my attention was roused by 
hearing a great portion slide off with a vast 
din, and at the same instant I imagined I 
heard a faint outcry; but as nothing followed, 
I sat still, greatly rejoicing that so much had 
fallen, as its melting on the roof made the 
house very damp, and likewise thinking it 
would greatly lessen my labour in throwing 
the remainder off, as I had intended to do 
on the morrow. 

I waited for about ten minutes longer, re- 
flecting on my fortunes in Canada, and re- 
volving in my mind the events that had hap- 
pened within the last twelvemonths — m 
twofold emigration, first from England, 
then from the village where I had kept store, 
and hoping that I was now fairly settled for 
life, when I suddenly recollected: my wife} 
who I found had been absent some time more 
than was necessary. Wondering what could 
have delayed her, I stepped to the window 
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and looked out: all was dark and dismal, 
and I could not see further than an immense 
mound of snow that had slid off the roof. On 
finding how useless it was to remain looking 
for her from the window, I shut it and re- 
turned to the stove; but becoming uneasy, I 
silently, and with a kind of stealth, reached 
my hat and coat from the peg, and putting 
them on, resolyed to go out and look for the 
missing Amelia. As the road was straight, 
I was under no apprehensions of losing my 
way, and therefore, climbing over the afore- 
said high pile of snow, I hastened towards 
the store, hoping to meet her on the road, 
when the thought struck me that she was 
lying buried under the heap before my house. 
Having, therefore, called a neighbour, we 
procured torches, and looked for her tracks in 
the snow. 3 

As we were going along, my companion 
eyeing me in a curious manner, said— 

“ Between neighbours I don’t intend to 
say anything, but you had better make off 
before it’s known.” 

“ What’s known ?” 
astonished at his words. 

“ Qh,” said he, “ you are quite safe with 
me; you need not fear.my informing.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ cried I, in some 


answered I, much 


alarm. 

“ Only that you might not have met with 
any other person so accommodating. I have 
killed a man myself.” 

I started back from him in horror, and 
then asked, though almost choked by fear— 
“ Do you suppose I’ve killed my wife ?” 

“ Certainly,” said he; ‘ or what are these 
spades for? but you ought to have chosen a 
better time—waited till the frost was out of 
the ground; it will be hard work to dig 
through.” 

I was quite thunderstruck ; so much so, 
that I dropped my spade, which he perceiv- 
ing, added, 

“ You may rely on me; only be off as 
quick as you can, for all the people here- 
abouts are expecting it, as they saw that you 
could be here for no other reason than to get 
rid of her, being nothing of a farmer.” 

Here I interrupted him, having recovered 
my breath and faculty of speech, both which 
had deserted me; and after some time made 
him understand that it was to dig her up that 
I required his assistance. 

Having by this time reached the mound of 
snow, the mystery of her disappearance was 
cleared up by our perceiving one of her feet 
sticking up. We soon extricated her, almost 
dead with bruises, wet, and want of air: in- 
deed, she would have been suffocated, had 
not her head got beneath the platform before 
the house. 


As I had received something of a fright 


when my auxiliary said he had killed a man, 
I asked him to come in with a very bad 
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grace; which he perceived, and gave vent to 
shouts of laughter, whereof I was in a manner 
constrained to ask the cause; upon whieh he 
answered, still laughing, “ Why, Mr. Needles, 
we saw you were a coward, and therefore 
determined among ourselves to have some 
sport with you; and I was just amusing 
myself with you the whole time.” 

On hearing this, I asked him in and gave 
him a dram to say nothing more about it; 
but, notwithstanding, the story was in every. 
body’s mouth two days after, and it was 
always in my ears for a month. But to 
continue. 

The next morning my wife awoke with a 
very bad cold, that confined her to the house 
for a fortnight; by which time the snow was 
nearly all off the ground, and the spring 
fairly set in. The persons who had maple 
trees on their lots now commenced making 
sugar for their consumption during the rest 
of the year. But I was unable to do this, as 
my lot was covered with magnificent pines, 
and similar unprofitable trees; the sight of 
which, growing in great luxuriance, had in- 
duced me in my inexperience to take my 
present land in preference to that covered 
with far better trees. But the not being 
able to make sugar was the first and least of 
my manifold misfortunes while engaged in 
farming. 

This season happening to be a very bad 
one, my crops, when harvested, produced so 
little, and that little of such bad quality, that 
I found myself out of pocket; which was a 
very discouraging thing to,a new settler, and 
occasioned many sad reminiscences of my 
shop in the Borough, both to myself and 
Amelia, But we knew that, now we were 
out, we could not easily get back; so we 
mutually desisted from speaking on the 
subject. 

In the spring I suffered the loss of one of 
my oxen by the falling of a tree: and it was 
impossible to repair its loss, as I had hardly 
sufficient money left to crop my land. While 
in this deplorable situation, id received 20/. 
from my father, accompanied with many 
hopes that we were succeeding in the farm; 
for he knew that I had left the store-keeping. 
This money restored me in some degree, and 
I managed to live to the autumn; when I 
again had a miserable crop, although my 
neighbours had very good ones. 

i my expressing my wonder at this cir- 
cumstance, one of them had the kindness to 
tell me that I never would make a shillin 
out of my land, it was so poor; adding, “ An 
those pine stumps will hold up their heads 
for at least twenty years to come, in spite of 
all you can do. 1 advise you to clear out for 
some better location.” 

On hearing this opinion from one who 
ought to. know, and as I had no reason to 
disbelieve him, as every pains had been taken 
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in vain to render the last crop more plentiful, 
I thought it was deserving of attention and 
consideration, Accordingly, after tea, I thus 
addressed Amelia on the subject : “ We have 
now been in this country upwards of eighteen 
months, and nothing but vexation and loss 
have attended us ever since we set foot on it. 
We have expended almost all our money, 
sold our goods, and, in fact, have been step 
by step going on to ruin. I therefore think 
that we had better scrape together what money 
we can, and return home. But what say 

u ?”? 

Her answer was quite accordant with my 
wishes. But she added: “I think you would 
have done better if you had followed my 
advice, and never had anything to do with a 
farm, as 1 do not pretend to know anything 
about it; and the result proves you are no 
wiser than myself.” 

From this time we began to make prepa- 
tations for our departure, which we had re- 
solved should take place before winter. The 
selling of our furniture, farming utensils, 
oxen, &c. procured us the necessary sum. 
And as we could not hope to find a purchaser 
for the farm, we left it to receive a new coat- 
ing of trees, and with all expedition set out 
for Quebec, which we expected to reach in 
two days, but which, by unusual rains and 
other circumstances, took us four; by which 
we arrived just in time to get on board the 
ship Frederick, bound for London; thus 
escaping the fraudulent, or at least exorbitant, 
charges at the inus. 

This time we had a rough, boisterous, four 
weeks’ passage, in the course of which I 
enjoyed the felicity of many a good ducking, 
as, not being very sick this time, I stood for 
the most part on deck. Nothing remarkable 
happened thronghout, and glad was I when 
the ship anchored at Gravesend; from whence 
I.was soon conveyed in the steam-boat to 
London; where, having taken a coach, I 
arrived about eight o’clock in the evening at 
my father’s, where we stayed till we were re- 
established in another shop, into which I was 
tight glad to enter, after having experienced 
in Canada the folly of emigration. 


Pew Books. 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
(Continued from page 171.) 

Cate.—Mr. White, in his Natural History 
of Selborne, states that of all quadrupeds, cats 
are the least disposed towards water, and will 
not, when they can avoid it, deign to wet a 
foot, much less to plunge into that element. 
The following fact, however, communicated 
to me by a friend who lived several years in 
Jamaica, will prove that they take the water, 
and is also another instance of the attach- 
ment of animals to the place where they were 
bred. Being in want of a cat, one was given 
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him which was not full grown. It was put 
into a canvass bag, and a man on horseback 
brought it a distance of five miles from the 
place where it was bred, and from which it 
had never been removed before. In doing so, 
he had to cross two rivers, one, named the 
Mino, which was about eighty feet wide, and 
two and a half feet deep, running strong; 
the other, called Thomas’s river, was wider 
and more rapid, but less deep. Over these 
rivers there are no bridges. The cat, when 
it arrived, was shut up for some days, and 
when supposed to be reconciled to her new 
dwelling, she was allowed to go about the 
house. The next day, however, she was 
missing, and was found shortly afterwards at 
her old abode. 

A family residing at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
went one summer to Tynemouth, leaving. 
their house in the care of two female ser- 
vants. One evening, when the servants were 
sitting together iu the kitchen, their atten- 
tion was attracted by a cat, which went up 
into a laundry over the kitchen, and then re- 
turned to them and mewed. The cat did 
this so often, that the servants were induced 
to go upstairs to see what she wanted. 
When they got into the laundry, they found 
a man concealed in the chimney. One of 
the maids fainted, and the other gave the 
alarm to their neighbours, but, in the mean 
time, the man made his escape out of the 
window, and over the roofs of the adjoining 
houses, 

Notwithstanding these anecdotes of cats, 
I must confess that they are not general fa- 
vourites. An agreeable writer makes the 
following contrast between the dispositions 
of dogs and cats. He says, “I do not love 
a cat—his disposition is mean and suspi- 
cious. A friendship of years is cancelled in 
a moment by an accidental tread on his tail 
or foot. He instantly spits, raises his rump, 
twirls his tail of malignity, and shuns you, 
turning back, as he off, a staring, vin- 
dictive face full of horrid oaths and unfor- 
giveness, seeming to say, ‘Perdition catch 
you! I hate you forever.’ But the dog is 
my delight. Tread on Ais tail or foot, he 
expresses fur a moment the uneasiness of his 
feelings, but in an instant more the com- 
plaint is ended. He runs around you, jumps 
up against you, seems to declare his sorrow. 
for complaining as he was not intentionally 
hurt ; nay, to make himself the aggressor, 
he begs by whinings and lickings that his. 
master will think of it no more.” Every one 
must allow the accuracy of this description. 
Cats are, however, persecuted animals,— 

“ Cats are thought imps, 
And boys against their Gepatatiinn 
Because tis said that cats have nine.” 

Public Gardens: — The English are, per- 
haps, the only people in Europe who cannot 
be admitted freely into public walks, gardens, 
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or buildings, without committing some injury 
or nuisance. Names are cut on trees or 
benches, or something or other is mutilated 
or defaced. It is very different on the conti- 
nent. The public gardens at Frankfort are 
only separated from a high road a single 
rail, and yet nothing is injured, although no 
one is excluded. In these gardens, a night- 
ingale had, for many years, built its nest in 
a particular spot close to one of the walks. 
It was seen by every one, and yet no one 
molested it, until, one day, a foreign servant 
saw and took it. When it became known, 
the man was hunted by a mob, taken before 
the city authorities, and, the fact being 
proved, he was sentenced to have his ccat 
turned, to be drummed out of the city with 
every mark of disgrace, and never to enter it 


n. 

“eats stealing Eggs.—The captain of a 
merchantman, trading to the port of Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, had constantly missed eggs 
from his sea-stock ; he suspected that he was 
robbed by his crew, but not being able to 
discover the thief, he was determined to 
watch his store-room: accordingly, (having 
laid in a fresh stock of eggs,) he secreted 
himself at night in a situation that com- 
manded a view of his eggs. To his great 
astonishment he saw a number of rats ap- 
proach ; they formed a line from his egg- 
baskets to their hole, and handed the egys 
from one to the other in their fore-paws. Al- 
most every farmer’s wife knows that e; 
ate removed by rats from a hen house with- 
out breaking them. ware: 

Dog and. Horse—The following is an 
inatance of the sensibility, if I may call it 
so, of a horse, and proves how alive he is to 
danger. A friend of mine was riding a horse 
one day in India, attended by a spaniel dog, 
who had long been its companion. The dog 
ran into some long grass, and came out crying 
and shaking its head: the horse, contrary to 
his usual custom, not only avoided the dog, 
but showed the utmost dread of its coming 
near him: the dog soon died, and, upon ex- 
amining him, it was found that he had been 
bitten in the tongue by a venomous snake. 

Mouse and Pot of Honey.—A few years 
ago, the Rev. Mr. North, the rector of Ashdon, 
in Essex, placed a pot of honey in a closet, 
where there was plaster rubbish, it having 
been recently built. After some months, he 
went to the closet for the honey, and was 
struck with the appearance of a mound of 
rubbish against the side of the pot, and 
nearly to the top of it. He delayed removing 
it, till he had considered what could have 
occasioned it, the closet having been locked. 
Qn setting a trap, he caught a mouse, which 
proved to be the culprit. Upon examining 
the honey, the pot was nearly full, the honey 
having been raised to the top of the vessel 
by means of throwing in rubbish of the same 
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material as the mound, and with which it 
was nearly half filled. In relating this anee. 
dote, I have mentioned the name of the 
clergyman and his place of residence, in 
order to avoid an appearance of deception, 
He is now dead, but the fact is known to 
many persons, one of whom communicated 
it tome. It affords, I think, a strong proof 
of the reasoning faculties of animals. 

Horses Swimming.—A farmer residing on 
the borders of the New Forest, in Hamp. 
shire, went over to the Isle of Wight, and 
there purchased a mare from a person of his 
acquaintance near Newport. The mare was 
put into a passage-boat, conveyed to the 
Hampshire coast, and, when )anded, was 
taken to the purchaser’s residence, and after- 
wards turned into one of his fields. The 
next morning the mare was missing ; search 
was made for her, but she could neither be 
found not heard of, and it was supposed she 
had been stolen. The farmer soon after. 
wards had occasion to go again to the Isle 
of Wight, and on mentioning his loss to the 
person from whom he had purchased the 
mare, he was informed that she had safely 
returned to the premises of her former master, 
The nearest distance from the Hampshire 
coast to the Isle of Wight is five miles, al- 
though the mare probably had to swim a 
much greater distance. 

It is certain that horses have the power of 
swimming many miles, of which the follow- 
ing fact is a proof. A gentleman, while 
bathing under the rocks, which are close to 
the sea, near Dunraven Castle, in Glamor. 
ganshire, saw some strange object at a con- 
siderable distance swimming towards him: 
as this object came nearer, it made a great 
snorting, and proved to be a horse. The 
opposite coast was ten or twelve miles from 
the spot, and it was never ascertained to 
whom the horse belonged, or from whence 
he came. He was much exhausted when he 
landed, and was taken to Dunraven Castle, 
the owner of which took care of him for 
many years. It is more than probable that 
the horse was endeavouring to return to his 
former quarters in South Wales. 

Swallows Migrating —The unanimity of 
purpose in swallows is one of those facts in 
natural history which I always reflect on with 
wonder and curiosity. I allude to those vast 
collections of them which are seen every year 
on the banks of the Thames, the attempts 
they appear to make in order to prepare 
themselves for their migration, and the sud- 
den disappearance of the whole flock in one 
instant. They may be compared to one of 
those vast caravans which are known to as- 
semble in the East, in order to make the 
passage of an extensive and dangerous desert, 
for the purpose of arriving at some far distant 
place. Those have, however, a leader, and a 
sun, a moon and stars to guide them; while 
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the swallow, with nothing to direct it but 
that unexplained instinct which a beneficent 
Creator has implanted in it, traverses the 
deserts of the air, passes through regions 
where it had never been before, and may be 
sen skimming the pools of Greece, (its 
Mecca,) with its wonted hilarity. 

“ There 

They twitter cheerful, till the vernal mouths 


Invite them welcome back. 

There is sarcely a village in England, in 
which an assemblage of some four or five 
hundred swallows may not be seen early in 
September, either on the church or some other 

building. These, in their flights, meet 

with ‘other assemblages, and join them, and 
this. may account for the vast collections of 
these birds on the aytes of the river Thames. 
When seen on a building, they open their 
wings to admit the warmth of the sun, and 
their feathers, appearing joyous and 

ppY It is a pretty sight, but it reminds 
us that winter is approaching. I am never 
tired of watching swallows: there is an ele- 
gance and pleasing hilarity in all they do. - 

The Old English Rat.—The following 
anecdote was recently communicated to me 
of the old English, or black rat ; this animal 
is now become very scarce in this country. 
Unlike the Norway rat, which is fierce, and 
lives in little harmony even with its own 
species, our original animals appear to have 
been sociable in their habits, and to have 
shown kindness and friendship to each other. 
The fact referred to was communicated to 
me by the Rev. Mr. Ferryman, a clergyman 
in Sussex, an accurate observer of nature, 
and whose beautiful collection of specimens 
of British birds and animals, is second to 
none that I have ever seen; they are all 
stuffed by himself, and he has given them a 
great interest by displaying their peculiar 
habits; he is in his 85th year, but his mind 
is still as vigorous as ever. Besides being a 
good scholar and a naturalist, he has made 
many curious and important discoveries in 
mechanics ; and it is to be regretted that his 
retired habits, and the secluded situation in 
which he lives, have prevented him from be- 
coming better known. He informed me that 
tome fifty years ago, when the old English 
rat was , he resided at’ Quorn, in 
Ieicestershire. Walking out in some mea- 
dows, one evening, he observed a great 
number of rats in the act of migrating from 
one place to another, which it is known they 
are in the habit of doing occasionally. He 
stood perfectly still, and the whole assem- 
blage passed close to him. His astonish- 
ment, however, was great, when he saw 
amongst the number an old, blind rat, which 
held a piece of stick at one end in its mouth, 
while another rat had hold of the other end 
of it, and thus conducted its blind compa- 
nion, Mr. Ferryman has a large glass case 
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of English rats, in which this interesting 
anecdote is commemorated with equal truth 
and fidelity. Mr. Ferryman also commu- 
nicated to me the following anedote of a rat, 
which I am in justice to him bound to admit 
he did not implicitly believe himself, neither 
are my readers required to do so; I merely 

ive the story as I heard it. He said that 

e had an old friend, a clergyman, of retired 
and studious habits. When sitting in his 
room one day, he saw an English rat come out 
of a hole at the bottom of the wainscot; he 
threw it a piece of bread, and, in process of 
time, he so familiarized the animal that it 
became perfectly tame, ran about him, was: 
his constant companion, and appeared much 
attached to him. He was in the habit of 
reading in bed at night; and was on one 
occasion awoke by feeling a sharp bite on his 
cheek, when he discovered the curtains of 
his bed to be on fire. He made his escape, 
but his house was burnt down, and he’saw 
no more of his rat. He was, however, con- 
vinced, and remained so for the rest of his 
life, that his old companion had saved him 
from being burnt to death by biting his 
cheek, and thus making him aware of his 
danger. The marks of teeth were visible 
upon it, and the reader may put what faith 
he pleases on the supposition of the good 
clergyman. He himself was always indig- 
nant if any one doubted it. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


HALLEY’s COMET. 

(Translated from the French of G. de Pontecoulant, 
by Colonel Charles Gold, C. B:) 
We here present in one table the different 
appearances of the comet of 1759, from the 
most ancient observations which have reached 
us to the present day. Thus grouped, the 
periods* will be seen collectedly, and this 
table will serve as a recapitulation of its 
history. 

We beg it may be remembered, that the 
observations anterior to the fifteenth century, 
are too vague and uncertain not to leave great 
doubt as to the identity of the comet to which 
they refer, with that of 1759. That identity 
is founded only on the conformity of the 
periods. 


Presumed Appearances of the Comet of 
1759, in past ages. 


Appear- Year. 


gt aS Remarkable Events. 
Ist 130 before Christ. Birth of Mithridates. 
2nd 322 Christian era. An interval of six re- 
vulutions. 
3rd 399 do. The Comet of horrible 
aspect, whose tail 
seemed to touch the 
earth. 


* The interval between the two consecutive re- 
turns is called the “ period”’ of the Comet. : 














do. Rome taken by Totila; 
an interval of two 


revolutions. 

do. Five evolutions in 
this interval. 

do. Three revolutions the 


interval. 

Three revolutions of 
‘75 years each, 

One revolution of 75 
years. Comet of 
terrific magnitude, 
= by the 

ie. 

9th 1380 do. . do. o 
Appearances of the Comet after the \ith 

Century. 

Appear- Year, 


10th 1456 a. D. 


7th 1230 do. 
8th 1305 do. 


Observations. ~ 


The Comet of an un- 
usually large size ; 
its tail extended over 
two-thirds of the in- 
terval between the 
zenith and the ‘hori- 
zon. Period 76 years, 

Period 75 years. Apian, 

an astronomer of In- 
golstadt, proved by 
it that the trains of 
Comets have always 
an opposite direction 
to the Sun. 

Observed by Kepler 
and _Longomonta- 
nus. Period 76 years 
8 months. 

Observed by Cassini, 
Hevélius, Halley, &c, 
Period 75 years. 

Return predicted by 
Halley ;_ calculated 
by Clairaut.—Period 

_ — 6 ene 

ixpected approach to 
its perihelion. Period 
76 years 8 months, 


1lth 1531 do. 


12th 1607 do. 


13th 1682 do. 


14th 1759 do. 


15th 1835 do, 





MEAN TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 


Accorpine to Laplace, any actual diminu- 
tion of the mean temperature of the earth, 
would be detected by a diminution of the 
length of the day. It appears by computa- 
tion that one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter would make an alteration of nearly one 
second in the length of a day, and four or 
five minutes in that of a year. 


OUTLINE OF THE RECENT ARCTIC LAND 
EXPEDITION. 
(From the Atheneum.) 
On the 7th of June, 1834, Captain Back left 
Fort Reliance with his party, and was em- 
ployed, during the remainder of that month, 
in transporting his boat and stores on rollers 
to his destined point cf embarkation on the 
Thlewee-cho-dezeth,—a very arduous service, 
the distance being above 200 miles, and his 
people being in far from vigorous condition, 
in consequence of the spare diet to which they 
had been subjected during the previous win- 
ter. The task was, however, successfully 
accomplished, and, on the 7th of July, the 
party, consisting of Captain Back, Mr. King, 
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his surgeon and only assistant, and eight 
men, all Europeans, bade adieu to their 
companions, and proceeded down the river in 
the direction ascertained the preceding sea. 
son. The stream was at first deep, and inter. 
rupted by rapids as it cut its way transversely 
through a mountain range running east and 
west; but, beyond this, it proceeded to the 
northward, with little interruption, till, in lati. 
tude 65° 40’ N., longitude 106° 35’ W,, it 
took a sudden turn to the east, thereby de. 
stroying the hopes up to this time enter. 
tained, of its entering the sea near Bathurst's 
Inlet. It now became very broad, and broken, 
as it were, into a succession of small |; 
terminating in one so large that it showed a 
clear horizon on several points of the com. 
pass; and here the expedition was much 
embarrassed by ice, so that, for above twenty 
miles, it was only enabled to advance by 
severe exertion. On recovering the clear 
water, however, the stream speedily again 
contracted, still trending easterly, and even 
south-east, and much broken by rapids and 
cascades, until, at length, in latitude 65° 54 
N., longitude 98° 10’ W., (not far, therefore, 
from the head of Wager Bay,) it burst with 
great fury between four granite mountains, 
and flowed thence, tolerably directly, towards 
the north. It also here became again very 
wide—from half a mile to a mile—and was 
even more broken with rapids and whirlpools 
than before; the adjoining country being in 
like manner rugged and hilly. The first 
Esquimaux were met not far from the sea, 
fishing at the foot of a considerable fall; 
and though they seemed, in the beginning, 
disposed to be hostile, they became after. 
wards very obliging and serviceable. Ou the 
29th July, the expedition reached the sea, 
in latitude 67° 7’ N., longitude 94° 40’ W. 
The river first terminated in a narrow 
estuary, much embarrassed by shoals and 
sand-banks; and the view to the north was 
in some measure closed in by a lofty head. 
land, belonging to the eastern mountains, 
(afterwards called Victoria headland.) The 
opposite shores, however, speedily increased 
their distance from each other; that to the 
westward falling back in a direction nearly 
N.W., while that to the eastward trended off 
to N.E.3E.: and as Captain Back was now 
to the eastward of Captain James Ross’ 
Pillar, he considered it to be his duty to pro 
ceed to the westward, and so endeavour to 
approach it. But the drift ice was so closely 
packed on the shore in this direction, and 
was, at the same time, so frequently and 
dangerously set in motion by heavy N.W. 
ales, that he was unable to advance beyond 
titude 68° 45’ N., longitude 96° 22’ W,, 
when it bore about N.W. by N., distant 
eighty-three miles. From this point, a clear, 
icy horizon was seen in the N.N.W., in about 
which direction there seemed no doubt that 
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there was a passage to the open sea, the 
tides coming up from this quarter, and the 
vertebree of a whale being found driven on 
the coast opposite to it, with several pieces 
of drift wood, little sodden with water, and 
of a kind, (the white pine,) known to be 

uliar to the banks of M‘Kenzie River. 
Due north were two blue objects, which 
seemed to be large islands. In the N.E. 
were water and ice, with what is denominated 
awater sky beyond them. In the east the sea 
was clear, with one small island bearing E. by 
§., from fifteen to twenty miles distant ; and to 
the right of this was also a wide, open space 
before coming to the eastern land. 

The packed ice seemed chiefly covfined to 
the western shore ; and beyond it, er to 
the eastward, the appeared quite free. 
Had Captain Bark net fren, Sundin, of 
Captain Ross’ return, he would have pro- 
ceeded in that direction ; and so, probably, 
have set at rest a question which he has now 
rather raised than decided, viz. whether Cap- 
tain Ross was not merely on an island, and 
never on the main land of America at all. 
Under his circumstances, however, and with 
the extremely severe task before him of 
te-ascending so rapid and broken a river as 
the Thlewee-cho to his winter quarters, he 
would have been inexcusable had he quitted 
the coast in his solitary, and, by this time, 
also damaged boat. According'y, he set out 
on his return on the J5th of August, having 
previously obtained from his friendly Esqui- 
maux, a delineation, after their manner, of 
the adjoining coast, which he has brought 
home with him, and which, so far as he went, 
was remarkably corroborated by the results 
of his own survey.- He also ascended the 
most favourably placed of the neighbouring 
hills, so as to extend his sphere of vision ; 
and thus took every step possible, in his 
circumstances, to render the result of his 
journey satisfactory. In ascending the river 
on his return, he was obliged to abandon his 
boat, and proceed on foot over the young ice; 
but his people, being well supplied with pro- 
visions, did not suffer materially under this 
additional fatigue. They arrived at Fort 
Reliance on the 27th of September; after an 
absence of three months and a half on their 
arduous service; and may all be expected in 
England, at the latest, by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s ship in November. Their gallant 
leader has been enabled to precede them by 
teturning through Canada. 

On the face of his narrative, great dangers 
and difficulties appear to have been boldly 
and ably surmounted ; while these have led 
him across a considerable extent, (almost 
1,000 miles,) of entirely new ground, of which 
we had no previous knowledge, unless through 
Indian report, now indubitably proved, in the 
main, incorrect. But, beyond this, the results 
of his labours are also extensively negative, 
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Our previous conceptions of the configuration 
of the north-eastern extremity of America, 


especially as founded on Sir John Ross’ re- 
presentations, are much modified by them; 
and, individually, we now believe thet his 
Boothia was merely an island, none of his 
statements being irreconcilable with this hy- 
pothesis, excepting only the difference of 
level which he alleges that he found between 
the seas on either side of its peninsula. We 
cannot help hoping, however, that the real 
fact may yet speedily, as it may certainly 
now easily, be ascertained. Besides what 
Captain Back’s details, when obtained, may 
do towards settling the — nothin 
seems more certain, from the result of bot! 
these last expeditions, (Ross’ and Back’s,) 
than that the ground respectively examined 
by them may easily be gone over again. 
From Chesterfield or Wager Inlets, the dis- 
tance to the Thlewee-cho is now shown to be 
short; while that from Repulse Bay to the 
sea, into which it falls, is probably still 
shorter. An expedition, wintering at any of 
these points, with the means of constructing 
boats, in preparation for the following sea- 
son, could easily, cheaply, and certainly com- 
plete the bottom of Regent’s Inlet; while 
one or two vessels either sent down the Inlet, 
or to the westward of Boothia, as might be 
thought best, could complete the observations 
about the magnetic pole, begun by Captain 
James Ross, and probably connect his farthest 
with Cape Turnagain also, in one or two 
seasons. No value need be attached to the 
bringing these vessels back; if they got 
hampered they might be abandoned, and the 
crews return in their boats, as Captain Ross 
did, to a fixed rendezvous in Lancaster Sound 
or Repulse Bay. 


Che Gatherer. 


Extraordinary Balloon Ascent —The fol- 
lowing is an account of Mr. Green’s last ascent 
on Sept. 17, from the pen of the intrepid aéro- 
naut.—“I ascended from Vauxhall Gardens, 
accompanied by Mr. Butler, of Woolwich,-at 
a quarter before six on Thursday evening, and 
a gentle breeze from the south-west took us in 
a north-easterly direction, crossing the river at 
Blackfriars-bridge. The huzzas of the popu- 
lace, as we passed over the town, being re- 
flected by that part of the balloon immedi- 
ately over our heads, were loud almost to an 
unpleasant degree. We descended in the 
parish of Walthamstow at about a quarter 
past six, and having announced to Mr. Butler 
my intention of remaining ‘up all night,’ he 
was very anxious to re-enter the car, and 
accompany me. This I did not deem pru- 
dent, for, in case of being carried out to sea, 
it would be much more advantageous to have 
his weight in disposable ballast. Havin 
accordingly taken in a fresh supply of sand, 
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I reascended, passing over Bishop-Stortford, 
Royston, and Huntingdon. I then met with 
a current which took me more to the east, 
and at a quarter before six, on Friday morn- 
ing, I descended in the parish of Wimbs- 
botham, near Downham in Suffolk. Though 
early, I was soon surrounded by a large con- 
course of persons, all appearing most anxious 
to render me assistance. I partook of an 
excellent breakfast at the residence of Mr. 
J. Pike ; and as my balloon had gained con- 
siderable power, on account of the sun’s rays 
having expanded the gas, and evaporated the 
dew, which had collected during the night 
over the whole machine, I once more reas- 
cended, in- the hope of finding either an 
inland current, or one that would enable nie 
to cross the Channel ; but, perceiving that I 
was going rapidly in the direction of the 
German Ocean, I suffered the gas to escape, 
and came safely to anchor within one mile 
of the sea, and close to the town of Lynn, in 
Norfolk, at half-past 10 a.m. I received 
numerous congratulations, though many per- 
sons, I believe, doubted the statement of my 
having been in the air during the past night, 
The towns lighted by gas illuminated the 
atmosphere for a considerable distance over 
them, and were easily distinguished. I fired 
several Bengal lights during the night, and, 
from the shouts which me from the 
earth, doubt not that their appearance must 
have created much astonishment. I re- 
mained in the air altogether about thirteen 
hours, and from the zig-zag direction of my 
course, must have travelled about 130 miles, 
From the very trifling loss of power, the 
balloon sustained during the whole of the 
time, I judge that I might have remained 
up for at least five days and nights.” 


Tinney, the Bass Singer, many years at- 
tached to Covent-Garden Theatre, although 
possessing one of the finest voices ever heard 
of its class, had a great disinclination to sing 
solo; his chief pleasure being to sing in glees 
and chorusses. The organist of a chapel in 
Marylebone, at which he sang, wrote the 
following appropriate lines on the subject :— 

How is it, Tinney, 
You're such a ninny, 
While you've a voice to go low? 
Sure such a fellow, 
With notes so mellow, 
Should oftener sing a solo. 


Sing less in chorus, while on earth, 
Solo’s the test of merit ; 

In heaven's chorus you'll have a birth, 
But on earth, pray show some spirit. 


Celibacy.—The following great names are 
enlisted in dislike of matrimony :—Newton, 
Locke, Boyle, Gibbon, Hume, Adam Smith, 
Harvey, Leibnitz, Bayle, Hobbes, Hampden, 
Sir F. Drake, Earl of Essex, Pitt, Michael 
Angelo, the three Caracci’s, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Haydn, Handel, Wolsey, Pascal, 
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Fenelon, De Henry, Pope, Akenside, Swift, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Collins, Thomson, and 
Jeremy Bentham.—Among the ancients, we 
find nearly all their great philosophers :— 
Plato, Pythagoras, Epicurus, Bion, Anaxa. 
goras, Heraclitus, Democritus, and Diogenes, 

The following distinguished men, though 
married, were unhappy in that state :—Aris. 
totle, Socrates, Pittacus, Periander, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes—Among the moderns :— 
Boccaccio, Dante, Milton, Steele, Addison, 
Dryden, Moliére, Racine, Sterne, Garrick, 
and Lord Bacon.—Woman ; as she is, and 
as she should be. 

Elegant Yankeeism.—The Cincinnati 
Republican, in acknowledging the defeat of 
its party in the election for Hamilton County, 
has the following consolation : — “We are 
beaten! There is no necessity for making 
long faces about it! The Storer party have 
catawampously chawed us up !’’—F.J.S. 

Epitaph in Staplehurst Churchyard, Kent: 


A man is born—alas! and what is man ? 

A scuttle-full of dust—a breath—a span— 

A vale of tears—a vessel turn’d with breath, 

By sickness broached, and drawn off 7 rr 
Fr. J.S 


Where to get Married.—On the wrap 
of the New York Mirror, published the 4th 
of July last, is the following advertisement :— 

“ Rev. William M. Stillwell, 112, Chrystie. 
street, is authorized by law to unite persons 
in Marriage, according to Title 1, Chap. 8, 
Part 2, of the Revised Statutes.” R. . 

Gainsborough.—I always listen with plea- 
sure to the remarks made by country people 
on the habits of animals. A count 
was shown Gainsborough’s celebrated picture 
of the Pigs. “To be sure,” said he, “they 
be deadly like pigs, but there is one fault; 
nobody ever saw three Pigs feeding together, 
but what one on ’um hada foot in the 
trough.”—Jesse’s Gleanings. 

Lampreys.—In the Gloucester Corporation 
accounts, is an entry of 13/, 10s. paid for 
lamprey pies sent by custom to the King, 
the Lord High Steward, &c. © 

Massacre.—During the tumults at Paris, 
on Sept. 3, 1792, and the four following days, 
160 prisoners, (among whom were three 
priests and the Princess Lamballe;) were 
massacred in the prison of La Grande Force. 
The prisoners resisted during thirty hours; 
but being overpowered by numbers, they 
were, at length, compelled to yield. During 
three days, a negro pursued the work of 
slaughter without relaxation. 





Erratum.—The columns of the 
theon are Roman Doric, and uot 
page 179, 
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